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FOREWORD 


The environs of Agra are redolent with 
m era ones ot great and stiiring events in me 
CIS Tory 01 our country, xor it is atuated in the 
injdst of VrajamandaJ the region where the 
ancient Yadavas dwelt. Here on the right hanV: oi 
the Jumna extended the forest gUdes-the Vanaa ot 
Madhu and Vrinde, where grew up Mathura and 
Brindaban famous alUce in the history of political 
affairs as of religion and literature. Legend asso¬ 
ciates the stones of Vraja with Krishna who wan¬ 
dered through ns forests as a cowherd and 
charmed inaids and youth with the mueic of his 
flute, who freed the land from the tyranny of Kane 
the oppressor of hia people, who helped the 
Pandavas to regain their legitimate rights and 
who gave through the song-celestial (the Bhsg* 
vada GItaJ religious feacnings, whose eubliraity 
has been recognised through the ages. 

Later it bscame the centre of the SatraiSs who 
dominated the north for a csnsiderable period of 
hme. When the Muslims established their dorni-* 
nion in India Agra gradually ’ose into pro¬ 
minence. till it became the capital of the Enplre. 
For nearly four hundred years Agra was virtuallf 
the centre of the Indian empire, for the Lodts, the 
Surs and many of the Mughal Emperors preferred 
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it for the residence of their court to Delhi, and 
they adorned it with monuments whose glory 
will never pass away. Agra was chosen by the 
British as the first capital of the North Western 
Province and the Province si ill bears its name, 
conjointly with that of Oudh. 

Agra is equally important from the point of 
view of Literary history. It is one of the towns 
situated in the region over which Sursena Yadava 
ruled- From its ruler the region and the language 
acquired their name. The ancient Saurseni tongue 
became the mother of many a spoken dialect, not 
the least important amongst which Is the Khariboli 
whose I wo literary forms Urdu and Hindi claim the 
homage cf all India to-day. Braj Bhakha another 
dialect which flourished here develoo*5d litem hire 
of immortal fame. Surdasa and Ghalib who lived 
and laboured In the city of Agra will cootmu© to 
shed lustre upon its name and thei; memory will 
remain so long as Hindi and Urdu 4re spoken and 
read. 

Of the monuments of this famous city and its 
neighbourlyjod Mr. Nuru) Hasan Siddiqui has com- 
piled with cornmendable zeal a descriptive and 
historical accoupt- He has endeavoured to steer 
9 middle course between the descriptive catalogue 
of a guide bgok and a learned historical 'reat'se. 
In his book he has combined the methods of beta 
and produced a useful compilation which ought to 
supply a general need. Ir should stimulate the 
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lovers of Indian moaumenls of such rare nobility 
to acquire a first hand ^nowleage of tham and 
develop a laaiiag faith in India':? cultural greatness 
based upon enlightened reason. 


TARA CHAND. 

^riTictpuf. 

JC<ii/a4tha Fathshalfi 
ITniversiiv College, 
Atlahahad, 









PREFACE 


In ih© present book 1 bave endeavoured to 
give a detailed information about the historical 
buildings, monuments and maueoleums built by 
fb© Moghals in Agra. Much has been said and 
written about the Taj, Fatehpur Sikri, Itimad.ud. 
Daula and other buildings, but I have dealt with 
the subject In a direct and piquant way, trying to 
be brief with the history of the kings associated 
with the buildings and monuments upto the British 
period. All historical facts snd the architectural 
view.point have been concisely narrated and 
appropriate and important passages from the 
Arabic, Persian and Tughra writings inscribed 
on the main arches, walls, and tombs, with their 
English version have been given, which are oT 
immense historical value and will be found 
most interesting to the reader. The chief idee 
underlying the present work is to enable my 
country-men generally and the foreigners parti¬ 
cularly to genuinely appreciate and value th^ 
various mausoleums and monuments, the legacy 
of the Moghals, which they have left to India and 
the world. 

The sources of inlormation, as far as possible 
have been acknowledged in the body of the book, 
but the chief works upon which I have mainly 
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relied are:— Shahnama or the History of the 
Belgn of Shahjehan, Atn-i‘Afd>w, FariHa. 
Mutaakhirin. The Modern City of Agra by Syed 
Mobuxnmad Latif, 7'he District Qfuelter, Guide 
to Fatehpur Sihri b/ Maulvi Muhamtuad Ashraf 
Hueaio, Mr, James Ferguaaon and Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, and other writers. Th© chapter on the 
Moghal architecture is the result of the special 
study of 'lodian Architecture’ by Mr. B* B. Havell 
and Fargussoc. As these writers differ very 
much about Moghai architecture In India, 1 have 
given my own views on the subject based on 
logical conclusion and the historical facts purely 
from the architectural point of view. 1 have al- 
ready mentioned in the body of the booic that the 
Moghal architecture was the outcome of the ex> 
tan I Buddhist-riindu architecture, influenced oy 
the Islamic ideas. The Moghals were the greatest 
builders of the world. They ware foreigners in 
India but they adopted this country as their home 
and made a great development in art. science, 
language, and other branches of social life of the 
country. They even foresook their own mother- 
lounge and evolved a new language called Urdu, 
based on the different spoken languages in thia 
vast continent, so that the entire people may 
be able to understand each other and live in 
permanent peace. 

The book must speak for itself. Here I 
would aeknowledae the debt it owes to many of 
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my friends, and specially to Mr A. IL. Se3Tie of ttio 
Government Public Library, Allahabad, who not 
only encouraged roe to publish ihla work but 
extended to me every possible help and has 
vary kindly done the indexing portion of the 
book. It also owes much to the Director-General 
of Archaeology In India, and his Department, for 
their kind help In lending the illustrations (Copy, 
right, Archaeological Survey of India) without 
which I would not have been able to give the 
illustrations of Fatepur Sikri (Frontispiece), the 
Tcmb of Sheikh Saleem Chisti, Dewan Khas 
(Interior view), Panch Mahal (General View), Jama 
Mssjld, Buland Darwaza. Fatehpur Sikri, and 
Dargah, which 1 thankfully acknowledge. 

15th May, 1840, 

Meston Mansion. 

Agra Province Zamindars' 

Association, Allahabad. 


K. H. Siddiqul» 
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Agra, or Akbarabad, fUe city of Akbar ths 
Great, is one of th© foremost historic cities of 
Northern India, famous for its monumenta and 
mausoleums. It is situate on the West banks of 
the Jumna. It has a legendary history behind ir, 
going back to the ancient Puranas as the scene of 
Reincarnation of Vishnu. "Krishna", the cowherd 
God of the Hindus, is said to have played his melo* 
dious flute to captivate as usual the dairy-maide 
of this region, and it is recorded that Agra in the 
days of Raja Kansa. the ruler of Muttra, was a 
strong prindpaiity. Passing from legend to 
history we find that during the invasion of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznavi in 1022. A, D. it was devastated 
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hf his armies. Since then we find that the city C 
went through vario\is vicissitudes. The Ghori, I 
the KhUjt. the TughUk and the Sayyid dynasties 
held sway over it. It was during the time oi Sultan 
Sikander Lodi in 1506 A. D. that Agra reamed 
some importance and assumed a strategic position 
as town and capital. The Lodi kings made Agra a 
great resort for the people of ail nations; and 
learned men from Arabia, Persia and other coun- « 
tries of Asia, flocked to,their courts, '‘where showers V 
of honour and wealth always awaited them.'* ^ 

The Moghals then stepped into the shoes of 
theLodis. andBabar, after the famous battle of 
Panlpat, (29th April. 1526) wrested the Indian 
Empire &om the house of the Lodis. Emperor 
Ibrahim Lodi, the last of the line was slain, and 
Babar took Delhi and directed Prince Humayun 
to lay seige to Agra which felJ without any severe 
resistance. Prince Humayun, by nature of kind 
Temperament, saved moat of the important and , 
ancient Hindu families from annihilation and pluu- || 
der. 11 was here that the world famous diamond, ^ 
JSohi-noor. was presented to the Prince on account 
of the special consideration shown to the family of 
Vikramaditya. the Raja of Gwalior, living at Agra. 
Babar had to fight a decisive battle at Fatehpur- 
Sikrl withRana Sanga, the Rajput Chief in 1527, 
and having settled once for all hia supremacy, 
ha laid out a garden and founded a palace at ^ 
Agra. Babar died on the 26th December 1530 et 'j 
the CAarfcQfir A palace and three days after Babar'a 9 
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death Humayun at the age of 23, was crowned 
in the aame palace at Agra, as Emperor of 
Hinduatan. Humayun could not make his position 
stable and his brothers revolted against him. Sher 
Shah Sur, an Afghan Chief,seizing this opportunity, 
marched on with a strong force and took possession 
of Agra in 1540, and Humayun had to Qe© for 
his life. Sher Shah’s reign, though short, will 
always be rememberod in the annals of history for 
architecfural work, good administration and public 
buildings constructed during bis reign throughout 
India. The successors of Sher Shah fought 
among themselves and Humayun, after his defeat 
at ICanauj and the consequent flight to Persia, 
returned after an exile of ten years. He, with the 
help of the Persian army defeated Sikander Shah 
Sur and took possession of Agra and Delhi in 
1555. Humayim did not enjoy this long. Soon 
after this victory he died at Delhi and his sori. the 
young Akbar. had to hghl a decisive battle with 
Hemu to establish himself as Emperor of India. 

AhbcT 

The name of Emperor Akbar is rightly asso. 
elated with Agra as he was the virtual founder of 
this city in 1568 A. D. Abut Fasal in "Akf>(ir‘narM“ 
depicts that Emperor Akbar made Agra the caplv 
tal of the Empire and took up his residence in the 
citadel known as UadolgarU. The grandees of 
the realm were assigned suitable aocomodatlon. 
thus rendering the ca^^tal a centre of wealth and 
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prosperity. The beeutifuJ edifices of the nobles 
and officials of the Stale presented such a pictur¬ 
esque sight that the citadel was known as l>aulat 
JChana- 

Akbar's mod© of administering justice was 
direct and simple. He held public audience 
everyday in Darbar-i- am. It was not customary 
with him to sit on the throne- He gave all his 
orders in a standing posture while bis ministera 
stood before him with folded hands. He used 
to hear aU Important cases personally and no 
sentence of death was ever carried out until the 
Emperor had personally pronounced it three 
times. At evenings private Durbar was held at 
Gulkbane. While religious reforms were always 
much to Akbar's heart, he always hated the 
communal questions. He treated the two 
principal creeds of India in terms of perfect 
equality and any distinction between Hindus 
and Muslims was always discouraged by him. 
In order to draw the two communities nearer he 
even married in Hindu Royal houses. With a view 
to remove religious and communal tension he 
invented hia Din-i’Tlaki which was however, an 
utter failure. Akbar was a genius gifted with a 
strong memory coupled with inventive capacity. 
He invented guns, tenta, candle-stioka and a cart 
drawn by elephants. The game of chess was one 
of his hobbies. 

The laai days of Akbar were very unhappy 
due to his domestic af^ir^. His son Salim turned 
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reb^llioua and the relations between lather end 
son were much embittered. Salim afterwards 
submitted, and the Emperor on his death* bed 
forgave him. Akbar died at Agra Fort on 13th 
October, 160S at the age of sixty-three in the fifty- 
first year of his reign. 

The chief buildings of his reign in Agra are 
his own splendid mausoleum at Sikandra. the 
Mausoleum of Sheikh Saieem Chishti, and the Agra 
Fort. 

J^hangiT 

After performing the funeral ceremony of 
his father. Jehanglr entered the fort of Agra by 
the Western gate and was crowned Emperor of 
India in October, 1605, at the age of 3S years, and 
assumed the title of Kur-Uddin Jehanglr. All kinds 
of jubilation took place to celebrate the occasion, 
and the ceremony of accession to the throne 
was performed on a grand scale behttlng the 
traditions of the great Mogbals. 

To commemorate this great historical scene 
an inscription waa inscribed on a stone panel of 
the guard*room in Delhi^gate of the Fort where 
it exists even to this day. The last line runs: 
'*May our King Jehanglr be the King of the 
World." The new King after ascanding the throne 
conferred honours and rewards upon his frienda 
of adversity. 

In the year 1611 Jehangir married Muilehan, 
a lady of refined taste, artistic instinols and sound 
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judgment. Niirjehan wielded a life-long influence 
over the Emperor and no important office in the 
state was ever filled without her consultation and 
counsel. Even the foreign treaties and state- 
affairs were concluded with her approve!. 

Jahangir was always alive to hear the com¬ 
plaints, and redress the wrong done to hU sub¬ 
jects, The famous chain of Justice, which was 
kept hanging over the ground opposite the palaoe, 
was a device to attain this object* One who 
demanded justice shook the chain, and the King 
hearing the bell used to grant him an audience. 
The reign Of Jehangir Is famous for justice. There 
are numerous anecdotes connected with it that 
ere current even to this day. 

The European travellers have paid glowing 
tributes to the splendour of the court of Jehangir, 
his reign and tne city of Agra "as a great populous 
city entirely built of stone with a great deal of 
merchandise." Jehangir died on his way to Raja- 
wari on 12lh October 1627. His remains were 
brought to Lahore, and according to his will 
were entered in the garden of Nurjeban on the 
banks of the Ravi. 

The principal buildings constructed during 
his reign were a portion of the Mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandara, the Jehangiri Mahal, the Mau¬ 
soleum of Itmad-ud-daula, the Bath of Aii Verdi 
Khan, the mosque of Mohammad Khan and the 
tower known after the name of Boland Khan. 
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Skahjahan 

Soon after the death of Jehangir, there 
commenced a keen race for the kingship. The 
supporters of the various olaimanla to the throne 
played their part most intriguingly and hypocri- 
tically, and there arose an imminent danger of 
a civU war. Sbahjahen end Shaharyar were in 
the field. Nurjehan favoured the succession of 
Shaharyar, and her brother Asif Khan wished tor 
the success of his soii*in-law Shabjahan. Nur. 
jehan’s influence was on decline and the strategem 
of Asif PChan succeeded as he apparently favoured 
Prince Dawar Box, otherwise known as Bolaki. 
the eldest son of Khusro, only as a matter of policy, 
to appease the Umras and nobles, who showed 
great eympathy wUhBulaki. and as a consequence 
of It, the sham king was proclaimed Empeior of 
Hindustan. Asif Khan thus became all powerful, 
and steadily winning over the grandees of th© 
realm, he was secretly paving way for Shah- 
jahan’s success, who was in reality waiting for an 
opportune time to occupy the throne. Treachery 
was played with Bolaki and Shahjahan was 
proclaiined Emperor of India at Agra on the 6th 
February, 1628, amidst the acclamation of the 
multitude, the nobles and the army presenting th© 
Royal Salute. A coronation Darbar was held at 
Agra and the new King assumed th© title of 
Sultan Shaheb'Uddin Mohammad. 

In the year 1638,' Shahjahan founded new 
Delhi called Shahjahanabad after hia name and 
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shifted the capital from Agra to DelhL In the 
year 1657, the Emperor became very sick and 
Dara ShUcoh, the eldest a on. as a temporary 
measure, was entrusted with the administration of 
the State. The sons of Shahjaban having heard of 
the news became restive, and Shuja, the Viceroy 
of Bengal, and Murad, of Gujrat, declared their 
independence in their respective provinces, and 
marched with their armies to the Capital. 
Aurang^eb who had a direct inforniation about 
the Emperor's condition through his sister Roshan 
Ara, also marched from Deccan to the Capital and 
joined Murad to overthrow Darashlkoh. Dara 
marched from Agra to oppose his brothers but 
was defeated and fled to Delhi (Battle of Samo- 
garh 165$.) 

Three days after Che battle Aurangzeb march¬ 
ed to Agra and took posaeasion of the city. He 
interfered in no way with the interior of the 
palace, hia only object being to find a favourable 
opportunity for seizing the person of the Emperor. 
He was lucky enough to have secured the assis. 
tance of bis sister RoahanAra Begum, and Shah- 
jehan was induced to receive Mahmood, the son 
of Aurangzeb, who on entering the fortress, gained 
over the guards and entered the royal chamber 
of Shahjaban. The Emperor was held in captivity 
and Mahmood announced to Shahjaban 'Tour 
great age, my lord, has rendered you incapable 
of reigning. Retire with your wives into the palace 
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gardens; pass the reniainder of your days in tran¬ 
quility. We do not grudge youth© right of the 
day, but you dishonour the throne* You must 
resign it to your children-" While this simple yet 
strange drama was being staged in the interior of 
the palace, Aurangzefa was consolidating his posi¬ 
tion by winning over the various Umras and gran- 

to his side, who had secured every honour, 
richness and position from the old injured 
monarch. It was all the more regrettable that not 
even one voice was heard against Aurangzeb, 
nor any movement was launched in favour o! the 
Emperor, and it seems that all his subjects aban¬ 
doned him and turned their eyes to the rising 
sun, recognising no one as King but Aurangseb. 
Shahjahan yielding to the circumstances offered 
Aurangzeb.the crown and the keys of the palace, 
and henceforth Aura ngzeb became master of the 
Agra citadel. 

With the exception of his confinement, 
Shahjahan was always treated with respect and 
filial devotion by Aurangzeb. 

Shahjahan died In the early hours of the night 
of Monday, the 281h. Rajjab ( 1666. A. D.) at the 
age of seventy-six having reigned thirty-one 
years. 

At the time of Emperor's death Aurangzeb 
Was at Delhi, his son Prince Mohammad Moazzam 
(afterwards Shah Aiam Bahadur Shah ) who was 
encamping at a distance from Agra hurried to the 
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scene on receiving tte news of tbe Emperor’e 
demise and performed all the necessary funeral 
nteg in connection with the Emperor's death. 
On hearing the news Aurangzeb wept bitterly 
and ailthe nobles and courtiers present v/ere 
shocked to see his grief. Aurangzeb sobbing 
said "It was my desire to be present at the last 
moment of my father to have a last look of his 
face and obtain his benedictions, but unfortunately 
none of these desires have been fulfilled/’ He 
proceeded to Agra to pay respects to the tomb 
of his father and offer condolence to the members 
of the Royal family. He reached Agra, read the 
"Faieha" and shed tears of grief at the sight of 
the tomb of his parents. Having distributed twelve 
thousand rupees as alms to the poor, he read ih© 
afternoon prayer in the Mausoleum. During his 
visit to Agrfl. Aurangzeb daily visited the tomb 
of his parents, and read Fateha and held the 
meetings of the ‘Milad Sharif.'* 

Shahjahan in regarded as one of the greatest 
builder: in the world during the 16th century, 
and his chief buildings at Agra, are the ShisU 
Mahal, the Mod Masjid and the famous Taj. Not- 
withstanding his pre-occupations with war, and 
the constructions of various celebrated edifices 
which cost crorea of rupees, the finances of the 
State suffered no deficits, and he left a huge accu* 
mulatlon of bullion and jewels in the State coffers. 
According to Tavernier, "Shahjahan reigned 
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not aiieh as a King over his subjects, but rather 
^ as a father over his family and children. * Apart 
from building so many splendid palaces and 
edifices, Shahjahan can rightly be accused of not 
building roads in his kingdom and this accusation 
will stand even against the whole line of the great 
Moghai Kings in the annals of history. 

Aurangz^b 

Aurangzeb after the death of Shahjahan assu¬ 
med the title of Alamgir and held a grand Darbar 
at Agra and bestowed Jagirs, money and title 
cpn the Umras of the State. The Emperor resided 
for some little lime at Agra and had to leave the 
placo due to wars in Deccan. The city since then 
lost its popularity as a royal resort and soon 
degenerated into a second rate city, the residence 

of a Provincial Governor. 

‘ The sweeping reforms in the State and the 

^ continuous war to suppress the turbulent chiefs, 
told much upon the Emperor's health. His spirit 
of perseverance, indefatigable industry com- 
binedwiththe attention to the minutest details of 
Stale works, culminated in a serious break-down 
of his health, and the Emperor was confined to 
bed. Aurangzeb died in 1707. The principal 
buildings of his reign are the Hall of Public 
^ audience in the Fort, and the beautiful marble 
screen enclosure around the tomb of Mumtas 
Mahal, and Shahjahan. 
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Shah Alam Bahadur Shah 
Agra again resumed some political impor¬ 
tance after the death of Aurangzeb. But it was as 
short'lived as the reign of bis successors. The 
fight for the vacant throne ensued between the 
three sons of Aurangzeb, Prince Moazzam and his 
brother Prince Azam. The latter wes defeated and 
kihednear Ajaju close to Akbaiabad. Moazzam 
proclaimed himself Emperor under the name 
of Shah Aiam Bahadur Shah. The victory was 
comraemorated by the construction of a mosque 
and Sara! at Jajan which still exist. 

Furrukhsere & Nikosere 
On the death of Bahadur Shah the usual 
struggle for the throne ensued among his sons. 
.Jahandar Shah, the eldest, after defeating and 
putting to death his brother, Asmushan. had to 
fight against Fuirufchsere. son of Azmushan who 
having heard the news hurried with e strong army 
frdm Bengal, to give a battle to his uJic!e> He was 
aasiated by the famous Syed brothers, Syed Hu¬ 
sain All, Governor of Behar and Syed Abdullah 
of Allahabad. The famous battle of Kuch*beharl 
(1712) near Agra was fought. Jahandar Shah was 
defeated .and put to flight. Funiikhsere accordingly 
was proclaimed Emperor and assumed the throne 
on 1st January, 1713, and gave public audience, 
Fuxrubbsere was a creature of Syed brothers and 
the diginity of the house of the Mighty Moghals 
was now shattered to pieoee. Henceforth the 
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Knga who ascended th© throne were a puppet in 
the hands of the Syed brothers, who were rightly 
called the King-makers. Purrukhaere,who incurred 
the displeasure of the Syed brothers, was on some 
pretext dethroned and put to death in 1719, and 
Bali-ud-dara*jat and Rafi.ud-daula, nominal kings 
ascended the throne, who each reigned for a few 
months and died. Nikosere, son of Prince Akbar, 
youngest son ot Aurangzeb, having been taken 
out of hl8 prison in the citadel of Agra, was 
proclaimed Emperor. The Syed brothers were 
much alarmed at the news and they soon came from 
Delhi with a large army and the fort of Agra was 
beseiged. Nikosere and hU principal adherents 
were made prisoners and after the fall of Che for* 
tress. Amir-ul-Umra Husain Ali Khan, took posses* 
sion of the entire treasure, jewels and valuables, 
which had been deposited there for three centuries 
and which successive Emperors from the time of 
Slkandar Lodi had accumulated. The resources 
of the Syeds having much increased by this victory 
their position became more consolidated and 
they again set up a candidate for kingship on 
the death of Rafl-ud-daula, named Mohammad 
Roushan Akhtar, one of the sons ot Bahadur Shah. 
The new Emperor assumed the title of Abul- 
Fateh Nasir Uddin Mohammad Shah, and removed 
the seat of Government from Delhi to Agra. 
Distrust between the Syed brothers and the 
Emperor soon arose. Deccan was the first to 
declare independence, as Chin Kllich Khan sur- 
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named Asif Jah, whose desceadante ^ 

known as the Nizam of Deccan, defied the authority 
of the Syeda and with e large army was advan- 
cing in the direction of Burhanpur. The Syed 
brothers were defeated and thus ended ^eir 
supremacy, as also Husain All Khan, one of Ae 
brothers was assassinated by a hired ruffi . 
The surviving brother AbduUah Khan set up 
Prince Ibrahim, grandson of Bahadur Shah for the 
N^oghal Gaddi, who assumed the title of Abul- 
Faleh Zahir-Uddin Mohammad Ibrahim. Bui he was 
defeated by the army of Mohammad Shah and th^ 
Abdullah Khan was taken prisoner. Mohamad 
Shah, after this victory proceeded to Dem^ 
and the seat of Government was also removed 
there. Agra was again reduced to a second rate 
city and Saadat Khan sumamed Barhan-u-Mulk, 
whose descendants subsequently became Nawabs 
cf Oudh was appinted the first Viceroy of Agra. 


Hi© Marathas in 1736. A. D. raided Agra 
under Mulhar Rao Holkar. The country beyond 
Tumne, was ravaged, but the inroad was checked 
by the Imperial army and the Marathas retired. 
The power of the Jats continued to increase after 
the death of Mohammad Shah in 1748, and during 
the reign of his son and successors the Jats 
beca me very powerful. 


Ahmad Shah & Alamgir II. 

The position of the Moghal Kings was inse¬ 
cure and they were at the mercy of their generals 
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and officials. Ahmad Shah was deposed in 1745 
as he plotted against Ghazi-Uddin, the Commander 
in-chief, and was taken prisioner and also depri¬ 
ved of bis sight. Alamgir II was pioclaimed 
Emperor with Ghazi-Uddin as Wazir, and Shuja- 
Uddaula as Viceroy of Oudh. 

Ahmad Shah Abdel! made his third invasion 
in 1757, and Delhi was soon conquered and Agra 
was beseiged. The invader stayed very IltiJe in 
the country and after plundering and sacking the 
neighbourhood of Agra retired from the country 
to his own native dominions. But he appointed 
Najibuddaula. a Rohilla chief, to be Commander- 
in*chief of the Imperial forces. This excited the 
jealousy of Ghaziuddin. who called the Marathas 
under Mulhar Rao to his aid. This action of Ghazi. 
Uddin opened a new chapter in the history of the 
Maratbas. who took possession of Agra in 1758, 
and Delhi Fort after a month's seige. The Moghal 
King was now at the mercy of the Marathas. 
Alamgir II. was assasinated and All Gobar, son 
of the deceased Emperor, was raised to the.throne, 
who assumed the title of Shah Aiam H. 

Shah Alam II. 

The power of the Marathas had now reached 
its zenith and their frontier extended far and wide 
in the north and South. But Ahmad Shah Abdall 
defeated them atPanipat in 1761, which shattered 
their power. Thereafter the Jats came in powerr 
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and took the Fort of Agra by displacing the Mara* 
thaa. The Jats ware vary cruel to Agra, aa the 
gates of Slkandra are stated to have been blown 
away, the armour of Akbar was removed, and the 
massive ailver doors of Taj were taken away by 
them. After the Jats there arose a state of uncer- 
tainly and the Kings were no longer in the field. 
Only the Provincial Governors were in the 
limelight. NajafKhan, Muhammad Beg and Mirza 
Shaft were the only men left in the field who made 
a bid against each other for supramacy. 

In the year 1767, the Marathas and Hajputs 
again came in the field to fight for the 
suzerainty, while the Emperor supported one 
against the other as the occasion demanded. Shah 
Alain was blinded and deposed by the Sclndhia 
(loth August, 17S8) who took possession of Delhi, 
end the mighty Moghal Empire was wiped off the 
Indian scene for ever. The collapse ot the 
Mohammedan Government and the deterioration 
in Muslim character had worked sad havoc with the 
consequence that the whole community sank with 
the Empire. 

The British 

The British now became the virtual masters of 
Delhi after crushing the powers cfMarahtas and Jats. 
The British army under Lord Lake took possession 
of Delhi on Htb September, 1830. The unhappy 
blind King Shah Alam, was libs rated from the 
confinement and restored to freedom and dignity 
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Subs^guectiy. Agra was conquered and the fort was 
y occupied on letft October 1803 and peace and 
order was restored. In 1805, the newly conquered 
district of Agra, was placed under a Collector and 
in 1835 the first Lieutenant Governorship, for the 
North.Western Provinces, was constituted and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was appointed the first Lieutenant 
Governor. Agra thus remained the cspital of the 
North-Western Provinces for a period of 22 years. 
^ Nothing of importance happened during this 
^ period except the outbreak o! tMuliny. There 
became an immediate danger of a general rising 
as a company of the Indian infantry had revolted, 
but it was soon pacified and order restored. Soon 
after, the British succeeded in quelling the mutiny 
in the neighbouring districts. Since then we find 
that there has been 'no event of importance 
worth mentioning. 

The subsequent history of Agra may be 
briefly told. The chief events were the removal of 
^ head*quarters of the Government to Allahabad 
in 1858, and ten years after followed the 
removal of the High Court to the new Capital, The 
modern town of Agra is now the Headquarter of 
a divispn and is in a very flourishing condition. 
The modern education is becoming very popular, 
ia ceceat years the creation of the Agra 
Uaiversnty has made it a great centre of eduoatioa 
for the Q^ghbouring districts. It has also a well 
^ equipped medical college. The Central Prison 
^ and the Provincial Lunatic Asylum is a huge 
Z 
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building, about a mile and a Iiaif in circuit. 
Manufacture of beautiful and rich carpets, Dt^rries, 
and other textile works are also famous. The 
town is becoming the principal market for leather 
works industry in the Province. The city has now 
become a great manufacturing centre and the 
•trade and commerce of the town Is fast developing. 
Stone work of Agra has acquired a world.wide 
fame owing to the presence of many famous 
architectural monuments. The most artistic craft 
of stone-carving and inlaying still fIo\iri8h©s. The 
delicate fretwork or tracery known as in 

either sand stone or marble is a speciality of the dis¬ 
trict- The embroidery work of Agra and manufac¬ 
ture of gold-lace of all description is famous In India. 

Owing to its proximity to the sandy desert 
in the west, Agra is exposed to extremes of. 
temperature. Heat during summer is intense while 
winter is the ideal season. 

Apart from Muslims. Hindus and Christians, 
it has recently become the centre of Radha.Swami 
Sect. Radha-Swami faith derives its name from its 
original founder, the Supreme Being Radha Swami. 
•who appeared in this world in human fonn and 
designated himself as Sant^Saiguru^ This sect has 
a colony called Layalbagh, situated at a distance of 
about a mile from the town of Agra. It was founded 
in 1915 byhis Holiness the late Sir Sahibjee Maharaj, 
the 5tb Leader of the faith. It is an institution, educa¬ 
tional and industrial, and is doing a great servioe 
to its members who are now more than a lakh. 






The G«ivw«y of Agra F«l 





TAc Fort 


the Agra Fori was buiJi by Akbar in 1571 
and Is one of tlie greatest arcliitaclural works of 
bidid. U is a splendid specimen of ihe Saracenic 
and tbd credit of its design goes to the 
Emperor, it is a mile and a half in circuit and is 
built of red sand^stone. The principal gale of the 
Fort is known as the Delhi gate, a massive and 
imposing structure, with two octagonal towers, of 
red stone inlaid with fine ornamental designs of 
while marble. Next we find the t/akkar JChana^ot 
the royal drum, which announced the court hours. 
The inner gate*way is the Hatbi'pole with two 
stone dlophants of exquisite worlouanship 
bringing back to memory the Rajput heroes of 
Chittor whose memory was thus honoured by the 
Emperor. There is also a gate, called the Danhan 
Darwasa. 01 the gale of sight*seeing where the 
King with all his Umras and the public watched 
the elepbant'hghl, m which Akbar tock great 
delight. To. the south is the Amaraingh Gate, after 
the name of the veteran ilajput Amar Singh. 

Diwartmi^Am^ 

Diwaii'i'Am or the Hali of public audi^ce» 
is the place where the court receptions were 
usually held and the ambassadors and foreign 
envoys were received- It is a very big hail. 192 
feet in length and 64 feet in breadth, with a 
'majestic appearance, supported by three rows of 
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high pillars and connected by arches of white 
marble after the fashion of Saracenic style. The 
royal seat was on an elevated gallery, and the 
throne was plated with sQver, having four silver 
lions studded with jewels and rubies, with a gold 
canopy over it. AiUmi Abul Faeal writes. "The 
Court Hall Is continually scented with ambergris, 
ale-wood, and the incense is daily burnt in gold 
and silver censers, while sweet-smelling flowers 
are also used in large quantities. In Darbar, the 
order of precedence is very strictly observed 
and when His Majesty seals himself, all who are 
present perform “Komish", and remain standing 
in their places according to their respective ranks 
and status. The ceremony of prostration is 
performed only by the commoners. Nothing upon 
earth surpassed the grandeur and solemnity of 
the scenes when the Emperor as the sole figure 
surrounded by a concourse of ruling chiefs and 
the nobility all brilliantly clad and displaying 
their sumptuous garments, inspired nothing but 
deep awe and reverence, as complete silence 
prevailed and all stood motionless like statues not 
a soul daring to cast his eyes on the king, not 
venturing to raise his sound except the royal 
heralds announcing the Sing-" 

Diwan- i-Khas 

The cistern of Jahangir, Machhi Bhawan, and 
Mina Masjid, are also places of interest in the fort. 
Dlwan-l-khas or the Hall of special audience is an 
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oblong room ofwbite marble, 64 feet 9 mcbea 
long, 34 feet high. There ar© two splendid Halls 
most beautifully sculptured, which are regarded 
as models of perfection. The columns and arches 
are exquisitely carved and inlaid, while the walls 
are ornamented with vases and flowers. The 
gallery is painted with foliage of gold and azure 
and the floor was covered over with a carpet. 

Khas Mahal 

The B[bas-Mahal or the apartments of the 
ladies of the Royal Harem, is built of red stone and 
its wall touches the water of the Jumna. All its 
chambers, corridors, and pavilions are of glitter¬ 
ing white marble, most elegantly and elaborately 
carved and ornamented with flowers and festoons. 
Shahjahan built this lovely mansion, and its 
luxurious pavilions with gilded roof and domes 
of singular elegance and permanent beauty. The 
symmetry of the various portions and adaptation 
of one part to the other in this building furnish 
ample proof of the best taste and richness of style. 
The glittering produced by the combination of 
shades on the walls and roofs due to the elegant 
design, flJIs the curious observers with a sense 
of admiration. 

The Khas'Mahal even today presents before 
the eye a living picture of the daily routine of the 
old days during the Emperor’s time and it seems 
as if the Emperor and his retinue have just 
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vacated It. The famous gold chain oi juatics was 
fitted in this hall. The aggrieved pulled it and the 
King was thus informed and the petitioner waa 
heard. Juaiice was dispensed direct by the 
Emperor himself. 

The walls ol the Mabel are adorned svith 
couplets of Persian and the last line runs;^ 


So said the mind which ever stands on the side of 

truth 

This 1$ a mansion of prosperity and fortunate founds* 

tlon. 


Angari Bagh 

The Anguri Bagh is jual In front of the fChas- 
Mahal, with green shrubs and roses and other 
flowers. A small passage to the north of Anguri 
Bagh, leads to the chief female apartment, the 
Shish Mahal, or the palace of Mirrors. It is a glased 
mansion and the walls appear just IDce a mirror 
as they have been so accurately and nicely cons, 
tnicted that the reflection caused by the light of 
the north-end gives ample reflection and creates 
a light from within. 

5omman Barj 

U is an octagonal tower, the residence of th'e 
chief princess. It was built by Sbahjahan who 
breathed his last here, his eyes turned towards 
the glittering mausoleum of hU wife. This mansion 
is built of pure marble most beautifully carved 
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and inlaid* tn the midst is a neat reservoir of 
marble in the shape of a rose, which served as a 
basin for washing the face of Arjumand Bano 
Begum, the King's favourite wife and the lady of 
the Taj. This rose-basin was decorated with 
precious stones, aU of which were carried away 
by the Jats. It was from this tower that the royal 
ladies witnessed the sight of elephant fight while 
tbelJng sat on the marble throne opposite. 

Mofi Afasjid 

To the north of Diwan-i-Am, on an elevated 
plateau, there stands a most elegant, fascinating 
and sublime mosque of white marble called the 
Pearl Mosque. This mosque is regarded as the 
gem of mosques. It is one of the purest, loveliest 
and elegant in its style. It combines e^cqulsite 
simplicity and refined taste. It Is one of the 
prettiest buildings in lbs Fort. It makes no pre¬ 
tensions to architectural effect on the outside, but 
when once you enter by the eastern gate-way, the 
effect of its courtyard is surprisingly beautiful. 
The mosque is built of white marble and its three 
lovely domes with their guUded spires give i( a 
truly grand appearance. In the words of Mr. Taylor. 
''In all distant views of the fort these domes are 
seen like silvery bubbles which have rested a 
moment on its walls and which the next breeze 
may sweep away." It looks like a halo of light in 
the fort, spreading its beams throughout, though 
not as massive as the colossal Juma Masjid of 
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Delhi, yet it gives, so to speak, as appearance of 
the feminine in style. Mathematically prefeclly 
accurate it surpasses even the Taj in this respect. 
Some writer remarks *'No place is more fitted to 
inspire men with deeper religious culture than 
this spotless mosque/’ Further, the writer says, 
•'It is the purest object yei dedicated by the vanity 
of men to (he worship of the Almighty.” The 
building of the mosque commenced in 1856*57 
and took seven years for its completion. It was 
built during the 25th year of Shahjahan's reign 
and cost about three lakhs. 

Nagina Masjid 

This is a very handsome mosque situated on 
the northwest corner of MacbhiBha wan, built by 
Aurangseb . specially for the ladies of the Harem. 
Being built of entirely white marble It Is regarded 
as a miniature of the Moti Masjid: Connected 
with the mosque is a set of chambers which was 
the place of coniinetnent of Sbahjahan by his son, 
Aurangzeb. The old King used to spend his time 
in prayers and had no consolation in this solitary 
chamber except the sight of the famous Taj, built 
by him for his beloved Mumtaz. 

Jehangiri Mahal 

Another notable building in the fort Is Jehan* 
giri Mahal, a massive building in red stone. It is 
a two-storeyed building, most elegantly carved 
and inlaid with relieving line of white marble. 
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The most wonderful thing is the underground 
cbambers* descent to which is obtained by 
wooden stairs to the south of Khas Mahal* In 
these •chambers the Emperor and his Harems, 
found shelter from the burning heat of the 
sun. A fountain of water played and mad© the 
atmosphere cool and refreshing* Hera, the rofal 
party was very often entertained to tnuflic and 
dance* According to Ai-lami-Abul Fazal's version 
the Fort was built by Akbar at a cost of seven 
crores* of Tankas under the superintendence of 
Qasim Khan, the Lord of the Admiralty, and 3000 
to 4000 masons and artisans were employed 
dally on the work, who took eight years to comp¬ 
lete it. 


* TbB cost ol building cannot bs even rotigbly ssdmaidd, 
as the ODtiro nsources cpf tbe vmssI cbiats and ibstr ataMs 
'wara fraaly plaead at Iba disposal of the Emperor. 









The Taj 


Tlie world famous Taj, th® jewel and glory of 
Indian arcliitecrure and one of the seven wondera 
of the world stands lonely and solitarily on the- 
banfc of the Jumna, but as grand as ever. Unspoilt 
by the change of time, it still retains its old charm 
and hundreds of its devotees regularly pay hom¬ 
age to the shrine of Mumtaz and Shahjahan, 
whose remains it has so resolutely and faithfully 
guarded for centuries together. No building in 
India, has been so often drawn and photographed 
as the Taj. but with all this It is almost impossible 
to convey an idea of it to those who have not seen 
it, not only because of the beauty and extreme 
delicacy in its structure, but even for the comp¬ 
lexity of its design. U is more than a mile from 
the Red Fort of Akbar, and in this intervening 
space, during the Moghal regime, there were 
rows of beautiful buildings and garden-houses of 
the nobility and Umras of the Empire. Regular 
basars were held and the rarities of the world 
were exhibited and sold, but alas, nothing now 
remains of them except the huge mounds and 
shapeless masses of earth. 

Before dealing with the main Taj, and its 
surrounding buildings, it seems more Imperative, 
and befitting to describe the history of Axjumand 
Banu Begam, or Mumtaz Mahal, to oommemor^fe 
whose memory this unique edifice was planned. 
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Mumtaz Mahal, was the daughter ot Mirza 
ALul Hasan Aeif Jah, the brother of Nurjahan 
and son of Mirsa Ghias Beg, Prime Miniater of 
Jahangir. She was thus a niece to the femoua 
Nurjahan. She was born in 1003 A.H. (1B94.A.D.) 

Her father and grandfather took sufficient peins to ^ 
acquaint her with all branches of education suited f 
to her status in life. Her fascinating beauty and 
charming manners coupled with her accomplish¬ 
ments went fevan beyond the confines of the Harem, 
and Jehangir had the lady betrothed to his son Shah, 
jahan in 1607/and five years later thelnuptials were 
celebrated, the bridegroom being nearly 21 years, 
and the bride having just passed her 1 9th year. 
Jehangir attended tho ceremony in person,, and 
had the pleasure of lying the bridal wreath of 
pearls to the turban of the bridegroom, and 
conferred the title of Mumtazmahal, on the bride. 

It should be remembered that Shahjahan had 
already been married to Khandhari Be gam, the 
daughter of Musaffar Husain Mirza, the grandaon. 
of Shah Ismail Shafwi, the King of Persia. The 
result of this union was Purhunar Bano Be gam. 
Shahjahan, Hve years after his marriage with 
Mumtazmahal, again married the grand*daughter 
of Abdur Hahznan Khan.iChanai out of some policy. 

Not withstanding the marriages, the Emperor 
was so much attached to Mumtaz, that she was bis 
constant companion even in military expeditions 
in the remotest parts of the Empire. It can be said 
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with authority that the other two royal consorts 
were always treated with respect and regard, 
but none was equal to Mumtaz, as she was all in 
all to Shahjahan, who remained passionately 
devoted to her till his death. 

It is a curious coincidence of facts that both 
Nurjehan and Mumtaz Mahal, (the aunt and neice) 
were able to captivate their royal lovers by their 
unsurpassed charms, mental gifts and personal 
beauty. Both had the upper hand in shaping the 
destinies of the Moghal Empire. Both contributed 
materially towards the success of various military 
compaigns of their lords. It cannot be denied that 
Ntirjehan was supreme in political diplomacy 
and state strategem, and for sometime actually 
managed the stale-affairs and that Jehangir was a 
puppet in her bands. Mumtaz, tender-hearted by' 
nature, secured royal pardon for many a man 
sentenced to death, and her purse was always 
open to the orphan and the poor of Ibe Empire. 
Philanthropic by disposition, she was always 
held in high esteem and love by the populace. 

Shabjahanhad fourteen children by Mumtas 
Mahal, of whom eight were sons and six daugb* 
ters, and it was while giving birth to her last 
child that the Empress died in 1030 A.D, The 
authors of BadAAahaaana, and AmaU SaM. have 
furnished touching particulars of the last momenta, 
of Mumtaz Mahal. Her Majesty during the time 
of delivery became suddenly ill and owing to 
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some internal disorder she contracted fainting 
T fits. Finding her and was nearing, she asked her 
pet-child Princess Jahanara, to call the King to her 
from the adioining parlour. The King hastened 
to the Queen’s aparimenl and seated hiraself by 
her bed. Mumtaamahal looked towards the King 
with despair and tears in her eyes. The last look 
to her life long lover at such a moment filled the 
King with great grief, and he could not utter a 
^ word but looked pale as if the very life was 
ebbing out of his body. The dying queen could 
only say, 'Take good care of my children and my 
father and mother when I am no mere'*. Ihen 
she breathed her list casting a deep look around 
her and hxing her eyes at Shahjahan. Alas, she 
died at the age of ihlrty-nin© years four months and 
four days only. The poet Bebadal Khan recorded 
the date of her death in hemistich: 

paradise be the abode of MuniUzmehar' 
(I6S0. A. D:) 1040. A-H. 

The country lamouted her loss and the entire 
Court went into mourning. His Majesty put on white 
robes, and the princess royal, the grandees of the 
realm and the State o^ciala dressed themselves 
in mourning costumes. The remains of the Queen, 
were temporarily deposited to the garden of 
Zenabad, near the Taptl river, in Burhanpur, where 
the King was then encamped. The sad catastrophe 
affected the King so imich that for weeks h& 
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lived is perfect seclusion, He refusod to see any 
body and did not appear at the Jkaroka. For two 
years he totally abstained from all pleasures and 
often said "Had the burden of the Empire not lain 
on ray shoulders and the '’Shara'* had not strictly 
forbidden demonstration of sorrow on the death 
of any one, I would have resigned the Empire” 

On the rd festivals and other festivals when the 
ladies of the Harem assembled, the Emperor 
missing his beloved wife among them, could not ^ 
help shedding tears, and always burst into tears 
when he had any occasion to visit the parlour of 
the deceased Mumtaz. The grief affected the 
health of the King and his hair turned grey prema¬ 
turely. 

"Hts hair was jrcy but not with years. 

Nor grew they white In a single nleH 

As men's would grow ^rorn sudden fcaf, 

Ah cankerous grief hfs heart did blight. 

Shahjahan kept his words which he had 
pledged to the dying Queen. Jahanara Begham 
was always treated with great regard and affection 
and the household was entrusted to her charge 
and she became the custodian of the Royal Seal, as 
well aaher mother^s allowance of six lacs, with an 
addition of four lacs was transferred to her. Of the 
jewels, ornaments and other precious metals, 
valued more than a crore, half of it was * 
given to Jahan-ara, and the other half to other ^ 
children. 




Six months after this melancholy event, on 
Friday 1631, A.D., the mortal remains .oi the 
Empress were sent to Agra, the Daiul-Khilafat, 
under charge ol Prince Mohammad Shah Shuja 
Bahadur, the head of the royal Household. Under 
orders from the Emperor, food and silver coins 
were distributed to the poor and the needy, all 
the way from Burhanpur to Agia, the laat 
resting place of the Empress. 

The site selected for the mausoleum was 
originally a palace ofHaja Man Singh, and his 
successor, Haja Jai Singh, was asked to give 
the place in exchange for a lofty edifice, from the 
Khalsa Estate, and tbia spot was used for the 
Mausoleum of the deceased Empress. Hero, the 
Internment took place on 15th Jamadi-ul- 
Sani, 1041, A.H., At first a taruporary toznb 
was constructed but under orders from the 
Emperor the present Taj, was built which 
to this day remains the wonder of the world. 

Various reasons have been assigned by the 
historians for the biailding of this mausoleum, but 
nevertheless it is beyond doubt that it was the 
first of the buildings erected by the Emperor, while 
at the zenith of his power, and under the Influence 
of his lender passion for Mumtaz ; and at a time 
when the Imperial coffers were full of silver, and 
gold and the subjects were prosperous. Complete 
peace and tranquility prevailed everywhere in 
the country. Hindustan was “Janfii Nishan" in the 
, true sense of the word. 
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Shahjahan invited at his court, for the cons* 
truction of this unrivalled specimen of the Moghal 
architecture, all the eminent architects, artiste and 
masons, available in his dominion, as well as, from 
foreign countries, such as Persia, Arabia and 
TurksV. The master mason was Mohammad Hanif 
of BagWad- The chief architect was Mohammad Isa 
Afandi,the designer;,Amanat Khan Shirazi. Tughra 
writer, Ismail Khan, the domemaker CTurkey), 
Mohammad Khan, the Caligrapher (Shiraz) Kazim 
Khan, Kalas Maker (Lahore), Mohan Lai, Manohar 
Singh, mosaicisls ( Lahore ) were some of the 
important artisans who constructed the Taj and 
were lavishly and highly paid. In the year 1630 
commenced the building of the Mausoleum, 
under the Superintendence of Makramat Khan and 
Mir Abdul Karim as designed by the ingemoua 
Afandi. 

There has been a great controversy as to 
the original designer of the plan. Some European 
historians ascribe it to an Italian, Geronlrao 
Veronco, and give him the credit of planning the 
Taj. Tradition also states that a French artist 
namedi Austin-de Bordeaux, who certainly was 
responsible for some of the decorations of the 
fort, was employed. But the authority is question¬ 
able for various reaons. The European historians 
base their arguments on the strength of a statement 
by Father Mannque of Spain, who visited Agra in 
1641. Mamique, too bases his infoiination on 
certain facts given by one Father De Castro of 
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Lahore, which was that Veronco had died at 
^ Lahore, In 1640 while the building was in progress. 
It is said that the Venetian came to India in 
a Portuguese ship and it could hardly b© 
imagined that such a genius as the designer of 
the Taj, was a type of adventurer, who cam© in 
the 17th century, and entered into the service of 
the Great Mogbal. It is also surprising that the 
famous travellers, Tavernier, and Bernier have 
not mentioned anything about Veronco, although 
they declare: ‘‘This superb monument is sufficient 
to show that the Indians ere not ignorant of archi¬ 
tecture. and though the style may appear curious 
to Europeans, it is in good taste, and though it is 
different from Greek or other ancient art, one can 
only say that It is very fine''- The Bui}shnh Numa 
(the History of Shahjahan’s Reign) does not make 
any reference to any European workman or 
designer, although it mentioned many Asiatic 
artists and artisans. But apart from this, the style, the 
plan and the form of the Mausoleum are entirely 

Saracenic and Eastern, andean never b© claimed 

to have been designed by a Venetian to whom th© 
idea must be quite foreign. It may be claimed 
that centuries before the execution of the Taj, lha 
mosaic art was invented and brought to perfection 
in the rsUmic.world-Even France was unacquaint¬ 
ed with this art at a period when it flourished in 
^ Persia, Egypt. Syria, Baghdad, Damascus, Sicily 
and Spain. Inshcffithe whole idea of the Tej was 
undoubtedly the conception of the Mohammadan, 
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and most of the great artists 

came to Hindustan during the reigns of Akbar and 
Sbahiahan at a Ume when thia art was waning with 

the decline of Islamic Kingdoms mother 

AsU. India was also thoroughly acquainted witn 
mosaic and inlaid marble decoration. The 
ofFatehpur Sikri. Sikandra, and Itmaduddaida, 
which were built before the Taj, are also 
inlaid with mosaic work and thus it tends t 
show that the art was practised in Agra long 
before the Taj was built. Therefore it can be 
authentically stated that the designer of the Taj 
was not an Italian or French, but of India and the 
East. The theory propounded by the Europeans 


Is baseless. e v rr • 

We now come to the description o! the Ta] 

itself. The entrance is through a beautiful gate¬ 
way, opening into a spacious quadrangle 
surrounded by arcaded rooms of solid masonry 
adorned by four gateways on each aide. 
11113 ia the caravan-sarai where the travellera. 
and the poor were accomodated and 
entertained at state expense. Passing over a 
broad stone pavement, you enter a grand gateway 
of red Slone most elaborately carved and inscribed 
with verses from the Holy Quran. It consists of 


a lofty central arch with wings in two storeys on 
either side. Within the archway is a large oclago- 
nal chamber. The gateway opens on to a spacious 
quardangle, 1,860 feet from east to west and 1.000 
feet from north to South, surrounded by a high 
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wall of red sand-stone with funets at the angles 
f and a gateway on either side. A straight path¬ 
way of while marble runs down the centre on 
each side of a long and shallow reservoir, while 
on either hand is an avenue of cypress tree© 
recently planted to replace the old ones which 
stood formerly. The path terminates in a double 
flight of steps leading to the marble platform 4 feet 
high from which arises a second platform 22 i feet 
above the garden level and on this stands 
the lovely and grand Taj. On reaching 
the terrace or platform one is lost in 
admiration at the beauty and magnificence which 
surrounds the structure, At every turn a new 
beauty is discovered. The chequered pave¬ 
ment of black and white marble forming a mosaic 
of great neatness and beauty is surrounded on 
all sides by a low parapet 2 feet high- At each 
corner of the terrace stands a circular minaret of 
most exquisite proportions built of white marble 
jgk with three galleries and an open cupola supported 
on eight elegant pillars. In the centre of the 
platform stands the Mausoleum, a square of 186 
feet, encircled by a number of turrets. From the 
centre springs the principal dome 38 teet in 
diameter and 80 feet in height, surrounded by 
gild-cresoent, about 260 feet 0om the ground level. 
The upper terrace round the spring of the dome 
y is protected bye higher parapet of about 6 feet, 
' each angle being surrounded by cupolas support¬ 
ed on tender pillars of marble. 
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The sides ol the central octagonal room about _ 

60 feet in diameter face the four cardinal points 
and certain entrances, each about 130 feet long. 

There were suits of rooms all round, eight in 
number, having access to the central apartment. 

The Mullahs constantly recited the Holy Quran 
for the benediction ’of the departed souls of the 
royal pair. The elliptic arches forming the 
doors are each 18 ft. high and above each is 
an elliptic window. The grand entrance is 
formed of a single arch rising nearly to the cor* 
nice. The entrance and the arches from the top 
to the basement, the dome and the galleries of 
the minarets, are profusely decorated with flowers 
of the various patterns and inlaid with beautiful 
ornamental designs in marble of various colours j 
especially pale, brown, red and violet. The arches 
and walls ere decked with passages from Holy 
Quran in large Tugra letters of black marble 
laid into the white marble ground with so much 
skill and exactness that the surface is quite 
smooth, although the work is purely in.lajr. 

Each letter is about a loot in length and they are 
so precisely and intelligently inserted that they 
appear alike from far and naar; and the symmetry 
of the arch is so accurately maintained that it keeps 
the vision in tact and the Tugra letters appear just 
of the same size at the h’ont as at the top. Fergus, 
son says; The : light in the central apartment ia. 
admitted only through double screens of whit© ^ 
marble trellis-work of the most exquisite design, 
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on© on the outer end one on the inner face of the 
^ wall. In our climate this would produce nearly 
darkneaa; but lu India, and in a building composed 
of white marble, this was required to temper the 
glare that otherwise would have been intolerable. 
As it is, no words can express the charmed beauty 
of that central chamber, seen in the soft gloom of 
the subdued light, that reaches it through the 
distant and half'dosed opening that surrounds it. 
When used as a Baxadari, or pleasure palace, it 
must always have been the coolest and loveliest 
of garden retreats, and now that it is sacred to the 
dead, it is the most graceful and the most impre^ 
ssive of the sculptures in the world'', The screens 
referred to are profusely decorated, with a wains- 
cotting of sculptured tablets, having flowers of 
various patterns, 

In the grand Hall under the principal dome, 
there stands the false tomb of Mumfaz Mahal in 

_ the centre, and that of Shahjahan close by, a 

'^littleraised. The real tombs are in alow vault 
placed exactly underneath those in the hall above> 
The tombs are sarcophangi of purest maible 
exquisitely carved profusely inlaid with agnate, 
bloodstone, lapislasuli, cornelian and other 
polycoloured and precious stones, and gems 
which have been embeded in the white marble 
ground work with great dexterity and exactness. 
^ The admirable peculiarity of the burial hall can 
best be seen in the arches and the wails. Every¬ 
thing there is so fresh and bright as if It was < 
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finished but ydstdrday. Moat of tbs flowsrs are 
carved with such exactness and accuracy that 
within a space of an inch they comprise fifty or 
sixty varieties of stones of different colours. With 
such a mce finish and delicacy of execution are 
they blended together that they produce the 
appearance of natural flowers, It is only with the 
aid of a microscope that they can be distinguished. 
The screen surrounding the cenotaphs is eight 
feet high and carved out of solid blocks of white 
marble. There is here a representation of a leaf 
like that of the Ifem tree, a whitish stock dividing 
the blades into two parts. The ribs and veins and 
the end of the tooth.edges are all of the same 
colour. According to the Badihahnnma, a gold 
railing was fixed to protect the tomb, but it was 
removed for feat of theft, and was subsequently 
replaced by a marble enclosure which is seen 
to this day. The following is the inscription on 
the tomb of Shahjabau. 

ia.;4a*kl 

SUjU 

j jlj* v-aj jfrA 

Jttul 

The iilumtnated septilchere and mcred resting place of 
His most exalted Majesty^ dignlRed a$ i^arvvan.' having 
his abode in Paradtes and his dwelling in the starry heaven. 


1. Raswaa. the guardian of Paiadisa. 







V 


round the Tombs of Miimtaamih*! and Slttgehan 
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dv»%||er In the re^on$ c»f blissr the second Lord of Constel- 
istion. Shah Jahan, the Kins Valiant may his mausoleum 
ever flourish, and may his abode be In the heavens* He 
travelled from this transitory world to the world of eternity 
on the nisht of 28lh of the month ofl^ajab 1076 A. H* 
(1665 A. D.). 

Tho following is the ijMcriptlon on the tomb 
of Mumtas Mahal. 

-i-r- ai- ^ 

The illuminated sepulchere of Arjumand Bano Besum. 
entitled Mumtaz Mahal, Died in 1040 A. H* (1680 A. D» 
or S6 years b^ore the fOngs death). 

Above the Sacropbagus are inscribed the 99 
namea of Ood. and on the head ia tho inacription : 

Here Is the ever lasting. He Is sufficient. 

On ona side is inscribed 

Nearer, unto God are these who say; Our Lord 

(s God. 

The following passage from the Holi Ouraa 
is also inscribed. 

God is He beside whom there is no God. He 
knoweth what is concealed and what Is manifest He is 
merdful and compassionate. 

The tombs were adorned with preoioue 
gems. Shabjahan'a tomb-stone ms brightened 
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with large diamonds of greai value, but those 
are no more. Cruel vandals could not resist 
the lemptdiion and took them away. On either 
aide of the Taj at a distance of about 100 yards 
stand two identical buildings- That to the west, a 
Jarge mosque of red sand-stone with three domes 
inlaid with white marble, while the other to the 
east which is precisely similar waa intended as a 
counter part of the other so as to preserve the 
symmetry of the group. This Is known as Jamot 
or the place of assemblage. In an enclo¬ 
sure beneath the true mosque is pointed out the 
place where the embalmed body o( the Empress 
was deposited, while the Mausoleum was in the 
course of construction. Exactly opposite the Taj 
on the other bank of the Jumna, are the ruins of an 
old foundation. Shahjahan, it is said, had inten¬ 
ded to build a monument for himself, correspon¬ 
ding to the Taj, but his aubseqiienl captivity 
execution of the design, When 
he died his austere son Aurangseb burled him 
by the side of his wife, observing: '’My father 
entertained a great affection for my mother, so 
hiaJast resting place be close to hers!’. In the 
words of Mr. Taylor: “Fate conceded to Love 
what was denied to vanity". 

The sight cf the Taj by moonlight is most 
fascinating. The whole structure appears to sparkle 
like a diamond in the bright slanting rays, and 
the pure marble white-dome looks like a brilliant 
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pearl on a aiivery plate. The decorations on the 
marble waUs seem like so many jewels set on 
an ornament. In short the edifice has certain pecu- 
liar charm of its own, which reveals only to those 
with keen perception. The echo in the interior 
dome is remarkably sonorous and awe-inspiring- 
Bver since the Taj was built it has been the sub¬ 
ject of so much admiration on the part ot the writers 
and traveller of various countries and nationalities, 
thatit can be said without fear of contradiction that 
it is a most unique building of its kind. Human 
taste and human ideas always differ. Yet the 
historians and poets of the East and the West have 
always been united in eulogising its splendour as 
the most magnificient architectural monument ever 
raised by the vanity of man. It may be more 
interesting to know the opinion of the founder of 
the edifice himself. The eloquent poems of 
Shahjehan's composition in praise of the Taj are 
reproduced from Badihaha N(vma of Muila Abdul 
iftmid of Lahore, showing passionate love for 
his departed wife and also of his pride and 
ostentation 

^ jui jjiie tS ^ 

^ ^ ik ^ 

3?*^ A* 

J su>/ r')~ 
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jyA- Cyi. - «(b Jj 

t.U 4^j) ^,,f ^ 

j^a[ jly. ^1 *^iia-^ 

' )^ 3>7 ^ 

How cxallent the sepulchre of the lady of Bilqi's feme 
That a cradle from the body of the Princess of the world^ 

became. 

Like the garden of heaven a brilliant spot 

full of fragrance hire paradise fraught with ambergris 

fn the breadth of its court perfumes from the rtose^gay of 

sweet'heart rise^ 

The nymphs of paradise use their ey&lids for cleaning its 

threshold* 

Its wails and gates glitter with gems* 

The air is there fresh arid dellghtfel like (he brlllidncy 

of pearl. 

The architect of this sacfcd edifice 

Drought water for it from the fountain of grace* 

On this sacred edifice of high renown 
Showers of mercy art ever pouring. 

Should guilty seek asylum here. 

Like one pardonedi he becomes free from sini 
Should a sinner make his way to this mansion. 

All his past sins are sure to be washed away* 

The sight of this mansrorr creates sorrowing sight 
And makes sun and moon shed tears from their eyes. 

In this world this edifice has been made 
To display hereby the Creator's glory* 
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Sbaiijehan has ua$d figurative language in 
praising this edifice of his own creation in 
hyperbolic style according to ihe (aahion of the 
fime. expressing warmth of his heart and his 
idea of the greatness of the Mausoleum, which he 
has left to posterity a glorious and permanent gift 
to bis splendid Empire and India. We cannot, 
however, genuinely appreciate the true pleasure 
and consolation which Sbahjehan would have felt 
after the completion of Ta}. Suffice it to say in the 
words of a writer ”Itia too pure, too holy to be the 
work of human hands, angels must have wrought 
it from heaven and a glass case should be thrown 
over it to preserve it from the breath of the air‘". 
A Russian artist describes it; "a lovely woman 
abuse her as you please, but the moment you 
come into her presence, you submit to its fasci¬ 
nation". It will be no exaggeration to say that no 
daughter of Eve had ever such a grand Mausoleum 
on her tomb as the Taj and most of the renowned 
and beautiful ladies would die even tomorrow 
to .have such another over them as observed 
Mrs. Sleeman when she was asked bow she 
liked Taj. 

The patting scene ofter one's viait to Taj is 
always pathetic, as the severance from a spot made( 
so lovely fay art and so rich and attractive by 
memories must, be strikingly painful. Successive 
visits to Taj never fail to afford ithesame degree 
of pleasure, and while your attention may be 
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engrossed less and leas in smaller objects^ yet the 
pleasure which you derive from the contemplation 
of the greatness of the entire building collectively 
increases, and you always leave it with a feeling 
of regret and with an assurance that the image 
which you have seen and the impression which 
you have formed can never be obliterated from 
the mind while memory holds her seat. 

The following observation of Mrs- C. Fagan > 
the wife of Col, C. Fagan, Adjutant*General under 
Lord Comberraere, will be of some interest 

Pure as Mumtaza's spotless fame. 

The unsullied marble shines i 
Pich as her ford's unrivalled love. 

The wreathes that deck their shrines. 

On fanes more sloriotis 1 have 
Vctness St* Peter's dome, 

And costlier gems shine bright around 
The medician tomb 

But this Love's temple-beateous pile. 

The pride of Eastern art, 

This boasts the present detty. 

That seizes on the heart. 

All ruling Power I to thee we bend. 

Thy potent charm we own. 

This structure, simple, graceful pure, . 

Oh ! diU is Love's alortel 



We have now spoken of Uie monumenl at 
length and now we shall deal with the expenditure 
incurred in the erection of several structures 
relerred to above. According to a reliable manus¬ 
cript a dslaiied account of the expenses have 
been entered by the treasurer Rudra Dass. The 
grand total comes to nearly' thirty crcres of rupees 
which includes the expense incurred over 
other buildings. According to Badshahnainn the 
building of the Taj was constructed at a cost of 
15 crores of rupees. The Incriptions tell us that it 
took not less than 20 years to complete the whole 
edifice. It should ba noted that ample provision 
was made for Its maintenance by the income of 
about a lakh of rupees derived from the revenue 
ofPargana Hava la and of an equal amount from 
the shops, .street and Sarais. 

The first Urs of Mumtazmahal 
The Urs, i. 4 . the conunemoration of the 
death ceremony was performed by Shahjahan 
for the first time in 1041. A, H. (1631. A. D.) All 
the princes, courtiers and the nobles of the 
empire attended. It was held with uncommon 
enthusiasm. Theologians, mystics and those who 
could repeat the Holy Quran by heart, were 
invited. 


1 . It is not posMbld to 0ve «xaet coat o£ buildlag 
aa tba oDtiro rMOuroag !of atata and Ja^rdara afid 
Ruling chfefa wdrs put dt thn eommAxid of tbo Rmparor frea 
who utilised ibem to the full. 
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Prayers were offered for the benefit of the soul 
of the deceased. Arrangements of toe seats were 
made according to toe respective rani». The 
ceremony of Fateha, was performed and a sump¬ 
tuous dinner consisting of many varieties of 
dishes was served before toe guests assembled. 
His Majesty supervised to© ceremony in person 
and YarainuddauU Asif Khan, the father of the 
lamented quean, was assigned a prominent place 
to watch the ceremony. Out of a lakh of rupees 
aanct’.oned for toe occasion, Rs.50,000 were given 
in alms and the fremainmg Rs, 50,000 were distri¬ 
buted on the following day. The ceremony of the 
Ur 3 not only continued during Shahjahan’a reign, 
but I his successors also performed it, only the 
expenses were curtailed. 

At the present the only public functions that 
are permissible are on toe occasion of Mohamme¬ 
dan Festivals of Jdul FUr-Iduzuha and Shab^-Barat 
or those of Hindus, Dashehara and Ditoali and the 
annual flower show in March. 


Faiehpur Stkri 

Fatehpur Sikri, onoe th® Imperial Reaidence 
Akbar the Great ► is about 23 miles south-west 
of Agra. The name Fatehpur or Fatehabad was 
given by Akbar, after his victories in Gujrat 
l5Uf the place derived its importance owing 
10 its association with Sheikh Salim Obishti. 
According to Ain’i’AiAari. Sikri, a village of 
Biana, is of considerable antiquity and was 
occupied about the 14ih century by Siharwar 
Rajputs, who came fromOholepur, and according 
to one account derived their name from the place. 
The place became Danii-Khilafat and derived Its 
importance from the fact that a great religious 
Muslim saint, Sheikh Salim Chisti of Sikri. resided 
here in a cave on the top of a hill. Akbar had 
many sons born to him but none remained alive 
et that time, and he approached Sheikh Salim 
Chisti to seek bis spiritual aid and prayer to be 
■blessed with a son. The sheikh said, ‘‘The beslower 
who maketh his gift unsolicited will endow thee 
with three sons." When the queen was about 
to be confined, at the suggestion of the Sheikh the 
Emperor sent her to reside at Sikri, where in the 
following year Prince Salitn, afterwards emperor 
Jahangir,was born on Wednesday, the Hth Rabi til- 
Awal, 997. A^ Before the birth of Jehangir, Akbar 
had also made a vow to perform a pilgrimage 
on foot from Agra to Ajmer, the ebrine of the 
saint, Khwaja Moinuddin Gbisti, one of the greatest 
Muslim saints in India, whose Mausolemia at Ajmer* 
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if blessed with a son, and the Emperor fulfilled it 
by actually making a journey of 140 miles voo foot 
to pay his homage at the shrine of the Saint. 

Fatehpur Sikri U still noted as the seat of one 
of the grandest group of ancient architectural 
remains in Upper India. It is now a dead dry with 
ancient buildings and monuments deserted for 
nearly 300 years but still in a state of perfect 
preservation. The whole area of the place is 
some six miles encircled on three sides by massive 
walls, built of the most substantial material and 
durable cement. The spacious gateways, on© 
on the north east, known as Delhi Gate, Lai Gate, 
the Agra Gate on the main road and th^ Birbal 
Gate m the Eastern angle, on the south east. 
Gwalior Gate, on the south west Tehra Gate, and 
the Ajmer Gate on the western slope, are the ^rst 
object which catches the travellers’ imagination. 
These gateways closely resemble one another in 
design, just like the g^tes of the jaunpur fort 
which is also in a dilapidated condition. 

From the Naubat Khana, the road continues 
up to the hill, on the summit of which stands the 
splendid palace and other buildings. The first 
building is known as Mint or Taksai- To the left 
of the mint is the Diwan'^rn- This is very spaci¬ 
ous and provides accommodation to the vast 
multitude who assembled to pay their homage to 
the Emperor, or present petitions before him. 
Close by the Diwan-Am is another Courtroom * 
called the record office. The Kbas Mahal or Use 
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, Emperor’s palace and ' Khab-gab'' the King's 
: ‘f sleeping chamber, are of singular beauty and 
i simplfcity. Ij has four doors with suitable 
inscriptions upon ^them, revealing the beauty 
of the place. 

jj,4»sl| jja. ^ \y Sfyi OK 

^ X> U.i.itti yU 

' ^ ^ JfbM. 

The Janitor of Paradise may «e his face in thy chamber 

floor. 

The dust of thy court Is collyrlumfor the nymph of paradise* 
The palace of the kins b in every respect better than 

sublime paradise 

It 1$ beyond question, what Is heaven compared to it ? 

> 

' The palace of the Tstamboli Begum, the 

I Emperor's Turkish Wife, comprises specimens of 
i ^ the most elaborate carving, representing highly 
!imaginative scenes from nature vis., forest scenery. 

mountains, birds, wild beasts, etc. The outside 
I pillars require special attention having fine 
I carving of flowers and trees. 

Son^hri manziV 

The Sonehri Manzii is situated to the right of 
the Emperor’s palace, Once embellished with 
i golden ornaments or gilt decorations, it has no 
I lusture and glaze now, but still retains the famous 
I 4 
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scenes of the adventures of Rustam and Sohrab as 
depicted by Firdosi in ShaKnama* The arches 
and niches over the doors and windows once con¬ 
tained pictures of various characters, but all have 
now been obliterated, leaving nothing but a shadow 
of their past grandeur. The chief feature in the 
Sonehri Man 2 ll is a Creek Cross and the image of 
the Virgin and an angel, parts of which can even 
now be traced. It is said that this was the palace of 
Akbar's Christian wife, one Bibi Mariam. 

Dewan-i-Khas 

The most beautiful and picturesque building 
is the Dewan*i-Khas, or Privy CounciJ ohamber. It 
is on the west of the Dewan-i-Am. It appears likd 
a two storied building but In reality, it is one 
storied, open from the floor to the dome. In the 
centre there is a massive column richly and 
elegantly carved, rising to the height of the upper 
windows and supporting a palisaded octagonal 
seat. It contains a vast treasure of richest 
sculpture with four stone causeways, each about 
10 feet long, leading fo a four aide entrances 
of the pavilion giving access to a quadrant 
which communicates with the .ground floor 
by a flight of sixteen steps. The circular space 
4tthe top of the capital as well as the passages 
and gallery are fenced with a balustrade ot 
open screen work. This, place is associated with 
Akbar's throne, and the dialogues betTreen Abul- 
Fa 2 l and Badaimi, and discussions on political and 
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•social subjects with tba sslacted taw and dlite of 
<hs Empire. Tii© windows ou ih© ground floor 
-and small windows in the corner above exhibit 
most delicate stond-work in perfect geometrical 
patterns. The beautiful side-gallery in the Dewani- 
i-Am was reserved for Jbad&t. and called Ibadat 
Khans* the house of worship. It was here that 
men of learning were welcomed and the King was 
accessible to all. It consisted of four Ewans. 
.Arrangements of seats to Ewans were made accor* 
diug to the ranks and position of the poeple. The 
grandees and Amirs of the Empire, the Ulmas, SvXis 
and philosophers were all assigned respective 
wings in the Ibadat Khana. and meetings and 
discussions were usually held here on Fridays* 
Close by the side of the Priry Chamber is an 
•edifice of curious design and construction called 
.the 'Ankh Mlcholi‘, or the hide-and'seek house ia 
which the ladies of the Harem played with the 
.Emperor. 

' Panj Mahal 

It is a huge edifice of pyramidal shape open 
«n all sides. Being a five storied colonnade with 
open galleries rising one above the other, suppor> 
4ed by rows of carved pillars tod each storey 
successfully lesseoing in dimension till the upper- 
most supported by four columns Is reached, ise 
^uildiog of curious design and the ©xa« 
purpose of its construction has not been ascer¬ 
tained. The pillars in the lowest story are fifty-six 

3231 
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in number. The capitals of the pillars exhibit 
a rare example of sculptures. Statues of elephante 
standing opposite each other with interlaced 
Irunto, images of men plucking fruits from trees 
are some of the noteworthy objects of rare 
sculpture apart from the delicate carving on than 
pillara. It is said, the Mahal was intended as 
the place of recreation and pastime for the 
Emperor. The Panj Mahal is famous for the 
exquisite beauty and excellence of design. To* the 
north* west of the Mahal is 'he Pachisi Board, 
carved out of stone pavement, having sufficient 
marked accomodation for each player. 

'Mausoleum of Sheikh Salim Chisfi 
The perfect model of excellence and perhaps 
the chief ornament of the whole building is the 
shrine of the holy Saint Sheikh Salim Chisti. belief in 
whose spiritual power led Akbar to found a city 
and embellish it with palaces, gardens and other 
buildings. The Sheikh was the son of Sheikh 
Bahauddin and the suffix of Chisti is assumed 
after the name of a village in Persia. Being a 
descendant from the father-side to Sheikh Farid- 
Uddin Ganj Shaker of Pakpatan, who traced hie 
descent from Farukh Shah, the ^ng of Kabul, his 
anceatcrs came from Kabul during the time of 
Ck<3n0ees JChan, the Tartar canqueror and settled 
in the town of Kasur in Lahore. The Sheikh 
always kept fast and went to Mecca several 
times for Haj Pilgrimage on foot. After 
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travelling all over India in tbe garb of a hermit, 
' ii9 came to Sikri, and took his abode in a small 
hamlet in a desolate forest aurrouned hy wild 
iiillocks. He lived the life of a recluse and in this 
solitary call he passed his days in devotion, 
making. 

"Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise"* 

The Sheikh died in ISTl A.D, the Ouita- 
Tarikh which gives the era of his death ia:— 

Abstain from polytheism, forget yourself and join the 

essence of the Everlasting. 




This marble mausoleum of Sheikh Salim Chiati* 
4a one of the most renowned buildings in Northern 
India. It is built on an inlaid marble pattern 
S feet high, 40 feet each way. From this a portico 
.projects on the south side, approached by a 
broad flight of marble steps from the pavement. 
Towards the northern angle Is the tomb of tho 
Sheikh built of white marble with a dazzling 
polish and elaborately carved. It Is surrounded 
^y a verandah enclosed by screens of white 
marble, cut in a i beautiful variegated shape and 
design. In the cenotaph chamber, the passage 
tor light beingi the windows on north, east, and 
west side, the real tomb being beneath it in thd 
‘crypt. The floor of the chamber is inlaid witti 
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tnaible and mosaic of various colours and th&- 
walls are covered with beautiful floral paintinga 
and are glazed and veina-coated with radsand 
stone. Over the tomb is a sort of wooden canopy 
supported by four slender pillars, each encrusted 
with fine moiher-o’*pearJ work carved in various 
designs. The Porch doors are of ebony wood 
inlaid with brass. The shiine'is held in great 
veneration both by the Muslims and Hindus 
alike, and knots or bits of string are usually 
bound in the bars of the screen by barren women 
of both the communites as a votive offering for the 
gift of a son, 

The tomb of NAWAB ISLAM KHAN, the grand¬ 
son of the Sheikh and the Governor of Bengal, is 
an enormous mausoleum unrivalled among similar 
buildings for the elegance of its design and 
delicacy of its execution. It is one of the hnost 
and most perfect specimena'of Indian architecture. 
The chamber containing the tomb is square on. 
the outside, but octagonal within and surrounded 
by a dome. The dome above which there is'a 
wooden canopy is decorated with geometrical 
devices and flowers in gold colours. Around the 
mausoleum are numerous tombs of the members 
of the family, and Zana Kauza or the burial place 
of the ladies of the Saint’e family. The descen¬ 
dants of Sheikh Salim Chisti by his daughter-side 
ere still found in Budauu district, who trace their 
uoestry from one Sheikh Khoobi better known by^ 
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his title of Outub'Uddfn Khan, the Governor of 
Bihar in Jebangir’s regime. 

Buland Darwcza 

The zaarvel of the entire group of buildings 
and the grandest object of attraction ie the Buiand 
Darwasa, lolly gateway or the gate of victory. 
Splendid as it is, it is surpassing in grandeur and 
is truly called the highest and greatest gateway in 
India, and ranka amongst the biggest In the 
world. It was erected by Emperor Akbar in 1601, 
to commemorate the Victory over southern 
India, and on the east of the central archway this 
fact is recorded in bold Arabic characters. The 
height from the pavement to the top is 134 feet 
and from the pavement to the roadway below 
is another 42 feet, A flight of 120 steps leads 
to the summit which a splendid view of the 
edja cent districts and a distant glimpse of the Taj 
25 miles away Is presented before the eye. 



Even to a casual observer this splendid end 
exceedingly imposing edited cannot fail to 
impress the syrameiry of its proportion and the 
eubiimity and grace of its general appearance. 

Mosqae of Fatebpur Sikri 

The grand mosque as it is called, lies to the 
west of the shrine of Sheikh Salim Chisti. The 
mosque was built in 1571 and its design is said 
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to be copied from oaa in Mecca. It was built 
duriog the life time of the Sheikh, who used to 
offer hij prayer regularly in it* It was in this 
Juira Maajid or Chathedral Mosque of Fatehpur 
Sikrj, in the 24th year of his reign, that Akbar 
assumed the title of the Imam of,the age and 
declared that in the person of His Majealy 
united the temporal and the religious powers. 
Assuming this position the Emperor on the first 
Friday of Jamadi*us*Sani, 937 A. D. read his first 
and last Khutba. He while reading the follow)ug 
Khulba composed byFaizi. from the pulpit, it is 
said with authority, became suddenly nervous 
and stammered. He felt a tremor in his body and 
had to descend from the pulpit leaving the 
unfinished duties to be performed by the Court 
Khatib Hafiz Mohammad Amin ;— 
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in tf)c name of Him who gives us sovereignty 
gave us a vise heart and a strong hand. 

\^Ko guided us In equity and Justice 
' And banished 4roni our mind everything except Justice. 

* ' His attributes are beyond thoughtt 

• Exalted Is His majesty f God is great. 




BuUud DarvftSL View from eontb 
Cfpyri^, Areka^aitgif^i ~'iurvty af JikSc. 
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The mosque proper is divided into three 
portions and at the end Is 3 set of fine chambeTS 
above which are zenene galleries. The walls and 
surroundings are richly painted giving a display 
of a variety of geometncal desigoa. The following 
is the inscription on the main arch about the date 
<of the construodon of the mosque. 

JfiL 

<U- 

1n the reign of the Icing of the world Ahbar 
To whom is due the discipline of state. 

The Sheikh of the age laid out a mosque 

''4^'hich on account of its chasteness deserves reverence 

like the Kaba. 

The year of the completion of this lofty edifice 
ts found in the wordi/ duplicate of the Holy place. 

On the north-west side of the mosque ar« 
the houses of Faizi and Abul FazaJ, the famous 
poet and historian brothers of Airbar's court, who 
were his intimate friends. The houses are built 
of redsaod stone, in a style similar to that of 
•other domestic buildings. 

To the north o! Abul Fazal's house, is the 
BirbaTs residence, Birbal was amongst Akbar’ 
most favourite companions whose wit and humour 
was a constant source of enjoyment to the 
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Emperor and the courtiers. It is a two storied 
building ornamented with carvings of good finish. 
The chief beauty of the building lies in the fact 
that although small in size it is exceedingly delicate 
and handsome. The whole structure is of stone 
end no timber has been used in say part. The 
palaces of Hindu princes are some of the most 
superb of the whole series of the buildings in this 
quarter. Ferguason describes them as "The 
richest, the most beautiful as well as the most 
characteristic of his (AJcbar's) buildings". Here, 
are three small pavilions which are said to have 
been erected to please and accomodate his 
favourite wives. The royal stables which are to 
the north west of Hindu princes' palace, used to 
accomodate horses, elephants and camels. They 
are made of redsand-stone and are of mosaic 
construction. 

Hiran Minara 

The Elephant Tower or the Hiran Minara. is 
a circular minaret quite unique in shape and 
design. It is 90 feet high and Is studded with 
imitation elephant tusks in stone, giving the whole 
a most remarkable appearance. According to the 
tradition the tower has been erected on the spot 
where his favourite elephant was buried and from' 
its summit Akbar used to fire at games which ward 
driven for the purpose by beaters. The popular 
name 'Hiran Minara' Is also justified from the» 
facts that antelopes abound in its neighbourhood* 
even to the present day. 
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’ A little further down tlie hUi is the Hathi Pol, 

or the Elephant Gate, so called from the fact that 
on a lofty pedestal there is a statue of two colossal 
iife.sJsse elephants, with their trimto entwining 
each other as if in the act of fighting. The head 
of the statues are broken and the chief ornament¬ 
ations of the gate way; are thus spoilt. The gateway 
nteasures 48 ft. by 37 ft. and its height is 49 ft. on 
a the </est and 29 ft. on the east or inner side* The 
other important buildings of note are Sangin 
Burj, the Karavan Sarai. the Hauz, the Baoli and 
the ancient Jhil. 


Sikandra 

It is a village at a distance of five miles 11*001 
Agra on the main road running between Muttra 
and Agra. The village derives its name from 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, the first ruler to make 
I^Agra his capital. There are some remains of old 
• buildings and the only extant building o 
Sikander's time is a Baradri which was afterwards 
adopted as tomb of Mariam Zamaoi, the wife of 
Akbar. Sikandra is famous only on account of 
tte lonib of Emperor Akbar. in the garden of 
^hi8t*a*bad. The tomb was designed by the 
Emperor himself, and it is the moat chareoteristio* 
^ of Akbar's buildings, but being incomplete 
Jehengir almost Immediately after his accession 
completed It with certain modifications. The- 
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present structure, is periisps the most remarkable I 
building of its Jdad in India. 

The tomb stands in the midst of an extensive 
garden which covers about 150 acres, and ia 
enclosed by a lofty wall with octagonal towers 
at the angles and four gateways midway on each 
side. These gateways are of deep red sand* 
stones. At each corner of the gateways is e 
minaret of white marble, For them, and the S- 
stately height and imposing appearance these 
gates are often mistaken for a palace. 

Above the grotmd portal Is the Nakkar £bana 
or music gallery, a spacious arched chamber, in 
which after sunrise and at dawn kettle drums 
were beaten in honour of the dead. From the 
gateway a broad paved causeway leads to the 
main tomb which stands on a platform of white 
marble over 400 ft long, and consists of a five 
storied building. The lowest is 30 ft. in height^ 
and 320 ft. on each side exclusive of lowers, and 
Is composed of wide and open arches, ten oa 
each side. A sloping passage leads from the 
main entrance to the mortuary ball and here in 
a vault repose the mortal remains of the Greatest 
•of the Moghals in eternal peace. The tomb itself 
is guile plain and bears no inscription. By the 
side of the tomb for many years lay 
raiments and armour of the Emperor, 
carried away by the Jats of Bharatpur. 
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mortuary hall is covered with dark*blu© piaster 
is gold, ltd tomb of Akbar is so situated that 
his head is to the west, while In accordance 
with the prevailing MobarsTuadan custom the 
deadmes’s face is to be turned in the direction 
of the west. But Akbar'a face is to the east. Ho. 
explanation has so far been 0ven by any Moghal 
historian about this revolt from the precept 
of Islam, although it is said that Akbar died in 
all the forms of a good Muslim. The tomb of 
Akbar has also invoked much admiration and 
recognition, specially by the foreign statesmen, 
who always paid glowing tributes to the memory 
of the Emperor. 

Above the ground floor rises the four 
remaining stories each smaller than that below it. 
The first fourteen feet nine inches high, and 
measuring 18$ feet on each side, is built of zad 
stone with decorated arches and is crowned at 
each corner by a group of Kiozgues with while 
marble domes. The third and fourth sre.of a 
similar design. The highest storey which is 
open to the sky Is surrounded by sn outer wall of 
marble trellis work of the most beautiful 1 pattern 
elaborately carved out of solid blocks and 
representing the variety of Geometrical design 
of the most chaste and intricate workmanship. 
On the raised platform in the centre of the white 
marble enclosure inside Is a fabe cenotaph of 
white marble* Exactly in the same position is the 
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real tomb stone in the basement. This la cut 
out of a single block of white marble and is so 
exquisitely carved with arabesque tracery of 
delicate and lovely design as to represent live 
blossoms and flowers scattered over a snowy 
sheet. At the head of the tomb stone are inscribed 
in bold reUef the word ''AUah-ho Akbar” and at 
the foot "Jalle Jalalhu’' and these words are 
enough indicalioa to tell who lies below. On 
either aides are inscribed in Arabic charactera the 
niniy-nme attributes of Ood. The two minarets on 
either side of the main entrance had their tops 
blown up by the Jals, when they sacked Agra, in 
1T74 thus spoiling the grandeur of this elegant 
structure. There are Persian inscriptioas on tha 
Southern porUl and on thearohas of the gate- 
way Interior of the mausoleum and on each of 
the 36 arches of the upper-most story around the 
sarcophagus of the tomb of the Empire. The 
quotations are avoided here for brevity’s sake 
The following giving the dale of the Emperor's 
death are inscribed over the aroh of the 
gaiew ay 


'yy ft' j'ji i' 
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This IS a niche higher In loftiness than the highest hesven/ 

^ .Its shade has given lustre to the shining stars. 

To the nine heavens and seven dinres this niche has given 

their trace. 

For it belongs to the King Akbar's illuminaCed resting place. 

Jumadi'Ul'iUUur, 1014 A. H 

Tti&re are other buildings in Si^andra, whioh 
deserve some mention. The Kanch Mahal is a 
very fine apecimen of early I7th century domestic 
architecture. II was bmli by Jehaagir for his wife 
Jodhabal. Soraj 6han Ka Bagh is another building 
at some distance from Ihe Kanch Mahal. Further 
east is a remarkable statue of a life-size horse 
carved out of solid red stone. Nothing is known 
of its origin ot history although numerous stones 
are aflgat about it. Khwaja iltibar Khan'a (one of 
Jahangir's eunuchs) Sarai and tank are seen 
partially in ruins and various other old buil¬ 
dings are also places of some interest for the 
^^v^stqrUns. 

. , Tomb of ftimad»ud~Dauia 

Itimad-ud'daula, after whew the garden tomb 
is known, is the surname of Mlrza Ghias Beg^« m 
•father of Nor Jehan and grandfather of Mumtaz* 
Mahal was a Persian adventurer from Tehran- 
Ke was created a Wazir by Jehanglr and earned 
the title of Itimad-ud-Daula. He died at Kangra 
on his way to Kashmir (1631-22). His body* wan 
brought toAgrabyNur Jehan. who raised over 
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, It th© present mausoleum which was completed 
in 1628. He was an excellent poet, and of genia^ 
and humeroua temperament. He was universally- 
loved, respected and always held in great esteem 
by those who ever came in contact with him. He^ 
performed his ministerial duties to the satisfaction 
of all and was always anxious to do good to the 
people. Th© garden tomb is situated on the left 
bank of the Jumna river across the pontoon 
bridge. It stands in the centre of a garden upon 
a stone platform, measuring 149 feet square, and 
4 feet high from the ground. It is a double 
storied bjiilding and the lower hall is 22 feel 
3 inches on each side. The small chambers 
attached to the hall contain tombs of other 
members of the same family- The inlaid coloured 
stone works representing beautiful patterns of 
flowers, cypress trees, and other decorations 
in arabseque design produce a most agreeable 
effect. The marble lattice work on the walls, 
admitting sufficient light and air, present a rare 
example of delicacy of design, contributing 
materially to enhance the beauty of tlie building. 
The real tombs ofthSiWadr and his wife are in 
the ball, the floor of which are of white marble 
' richly decorated with mosaic work. On the walla 
there are insoriplions in Tughra, from the verses 
of Holy Quran. The building being throughout 
of finest white marble, is rectangular in shape. 
At each corner of th© building stands an octagonaA 
lower supported on eight carved pillars. Owing 
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to its graceful proponion, the grandness of 
cnosalc work, the richness of its ornaiaentation, 
it may fairly be claimed as a typical example of 
the highest stage cC decorative architecture 
achieved by the Moghala, The wail of the 
mausoleum to the west touches the waters of Jumna 
and a fine view of The river front of the city is 
envisaged from the mlnars on the four corners- 


Old monuments in the city and suburbs 

The Juma Masjid or Cathedral mosque is 
opposite to the principal gateway of the fort on 
the North west side. It was built by Jehan Ara 
Begum, the eldest daughter of Shabjehan, mainly 
from the savings of her personal allowances, 

The mosgue is built ot red sandstone on a 
raised platform. The main building is 130 feet 
long and 100 feet bread and is reached by a flight 
of steps II feet high. There are four minarets at 
each corner of the mosque. It is a f/ne structure 
“of bold design with excellent finish and naagni- 
ficient proportions. It was built io 106S A.H. at 
a cost of fi^ lakbs and it took five years for its 
completion. The mosque has three portions 
panelled with white marble, having borders of 
red stones supported by. a row of fine archways, 
one In the centre and the remaining in either 
Sides, ah opening on a spacious court-yard. 
From the four corners o! the loof rise four 
slender minaretea and from its reft three larg^ 
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domes mlaid withaUernate siripas of white marble 
and sandstone. The central or main arch of the 
mosque bears inscriptions from the Holy Qtiran 
•'Surah-Sbamsh'*. There are also inscripUona in 
Persian suitable for a building dedicated to the 
Almighty. The mosque was closed to the Muslima 
after the mutiny of 1857 due to the fear of a 
popular rising, but was returned to the Muslims 
at the time of Lord John Lawrence, Governor- 
General of India. At present there are various 
dirty shops of earthenware in small huts surrourt- 
' ding the building which have altogether spoiled 
its grandeur. It seems that neither the local 
Municipal authorities nor the aichseoiogical 
department have cared to male© the site of this 
ancient place of worship dedicated to Almighty, 
clean and imposing, 

The Ram Bagh or Rani Bagh is at a few 
minutes' drive from the main Railway station. 

fs one of the oldest gardens in Agra, as 
mentioned in the memoirs of Babar, a beautiful 
place of recreation and scene of many an impe> 
rial picnics In bis time. The jovial Emperor 
Babar pften spent leisure hours, withhia courtiers 
and jolly companions in this garden sitting in the 
moon.light in the open air saying 
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Hovt'delightful for a moment are the clouds^ of a nevc' spring. 
Try, O Babar I to be merry, for we cannot again come to 

this world I 

The corpse of Babar wae also temporarily 
deposited in this garden before it was removed 
to Kabul. The name Ram Bagh was given to it 
by the Marathaa, while Babar called it Aram Bagh 
or the garden of repose. 

The CtuQi4:a-Rauza, is the mausoleum' of 
Afzal BIhan, a native of Shiraz who came in the 
17tb century and entered the service cfjehangir 
in 1617. He was appointed Dewan or accountant. 
The Rauza is made from the beautiful porcelain 
or glazed tiles. The work is exceedingly 
hne. It Is built after the old Pathan Style with 
inscriptions &om the Holy Quran on the top of the 
inner chamber* 


The tomb of Firoz Khan, Akbari Masjid, 
^ Masjid of Motamld Khan. Dargab of Shah Aila« 
il^uddin Mejzoob. Haznmam or Bath of Allah Wardi 
Khan, garden of Buland Khan, the moaque of 
Humayunin ruins Chattrl of Raja Jaswant, Masoleum 
of Jodha[6ai. the Masjid of Alatngir. are all of 
historical value. 


Moghal Architecture 

Iq tbe foregoing pages I have triad to narrata 
briefly the various znausolaums and monuments 
built by the Moghals* In the present chapter 1 
propose to discuss very briefly some of the 
special features of the Moghal Architecture in 
Indiai as within lha limited space at my disposal 
in this small boolc it fs not possible to deal with 
the subject more extensively. 

" As in the architectural monuments of every 
people can be read the chronicles of their reii' 
gion, its governments, and its manners, so the 
existing buildings of the Muslims constitute an 
invaluable record of the canons of their faith, the 
customs of Ihair social and inteUectuaJ life, the 
growth and consolidation of their wonderful 
empire... (Scott)." 

Now, if we locate Ihe Islamic colouring in the 
buildings of the Moghals, we fidd that their buil¬ 
dings in India are the product of pure Islamic , 
culture.* Nowhere In the world the Muslim 


* P«rgud$on's analysis of iba Indian ArchKactura of \ 

tba MohaoiTnadaa pariod confirms tba beliai tb&t batwaan i 

Hindu aod SaracanJc Idaals tbaralsa greai gulf fixed and j 
(hat rha sanllh of Mogbal arcbiiaetura in the reigns of JabAQ* ! 

giiaad 51ith>aban was only raechad by thiovnog ofitba 
Hladu bnuencaa which aKaetad tba so celled '(nixad* alrle ' 
of [ndi>Mobammedan ut. Thera Is no trace ot Ifinduism ia 1 
tba works of Jahangir and Sbahjahsh 0 / Indian ji 
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art has shown such prefection in buildings as in 
India. If we go back to the history of the Muslim 
aichileotuie, w© find that with certain exceptions 
the Muslims copied ihe art from the old extant 
buildings in the countries, which they conquered. 

But whatever they took from others they gave 
it quite a new colouring ot theii own. With a 
tinge of originality, skill and dexterity, they de¬ 
veloped a new style which is considered as 
purely Islamic, 

The mosques, domes and tombs* are the 
most outstanding features ol the Muslim archlcteo- 
tural monuments, as the sanctity attached to them 
has often helped to spare them from the cruel 
hands of the vandals. If on© considers all th© 
differences of country and climate.one may assert 
that the Muslim architecture is homogenous and 
uniform, and possesses a number of characteris¬ 
tic features of its own. This is mainly due to the 
result of the inspiration from religious Ideals. 
Th© mosques of Cairo and Constantinople and the 
tombs ID Egypt and Spain and other monumente 
and mausoleums In the Islsmic countries amply 
display common Muslim religions ideals. Accor¬ 
ding to a Muslim, 'Allah* is tbe perfect embodi¬ 
ment of beauty and the ^things dedicated to Him 
axe like-wise beautiful. The idea of Muslim 

* ?$rgus80D sayi Uit: the Rajput cuatom of building 
cenotaph or Chhatriea' oo ibe sight of Cblettaiaa* Funeral 
dyra wu borrowed Irom the Mc^mmadaiu. 
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paradise Is an adstbetlc one. It is a garden with 
water flowing under fh© most beautiful pavillions, 
and the highest aesthetic enjoyment in such a 
garden will be the sight of the perfect beauty of 
the Creator or'Allah*. This ideal Muslim para¬ 
dise has exercised a very great influence on the 
Muslims including princes and sovereigns, who 
requisitioned the services of the most famous 
architects and artisans from every pait of the 
world for the construction of their buildings on 
this supposed ideal paradise, and it is for this 
reason that the Muslim buildings generally con¬ 
tain delightful gardens with green trees, attrac¬ 
tive shrubs and singing birds. The express 
interdiction of the worship ofimagee prevented 
the production of pictures and statuary in the 
Islamic architecture. But to make the buildings 
more imposing and decorative the art of 
handicarft or arabesqiie was invented resulting 
in the creation of a new art called calll^aphy. 

]f vire are to judge the Muslim architecture 
from this point of view, we will End a great simi¬ 
larity in all the Islamic buildings irrespective of 
climates and countries. The Arabs, the Moors, 
the Turks, the Egyptians and the Indian Muslims, 
have all built their edifices after one and the same 
ideal. The basis of Mohammad’s (Prophet) idea¬ 
lism was the concept of the Unity of Ood-head: 
•There is On© God'. The Islamic architecture 
may be singled out from the rest of the world in 
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having miroduced thfe 'Mihrab'* pointed archea, 
pendentives. and the glased or painted tiles, of 
which the world was ignorant before the advent 
ot the Islamic architecture. 

It cannot be denied that in India the art of 
architecure was much developed and that the 
Buddhists were the only builders who had intro¬ 
duced the art all over the Western Asia. But 
when the Moghal reign reached its zenith, the 
glory of art and architecture was also running 
apace to it. The present buildings oi the Moghals 
afford suffideni proof to this, as its several features 
contain certamly somotblng of Huidu-Buddhist 
art. The Moghal i:ing8 accordmg to their ideas 
made much improvement in the existing art and 
so drastic was the change that the old peculiar!' 
lies were lost sight of, and a new art of Moghal 
architGClure was evolved. Fergusson has given 
definite data about the Moghal Architecture in 
India saying that it has made an evolution in the 

* Mihreb, Tbe symbolic idee conrwcWd with tb« 
poimedareb praesded the gaoaral iiaa of il as an crgaiuc 
siruotural [aaiure inpUcsof iha round exeb and horisonul 
b«&m. Ii appaaiad 10 ihe davoui Muslim becaua« it symbo¬ 
lised ibe l«ro tundameaUl conoepta of his falib: 'God is One* 
acd 'Mubammad is HJs Prophel. It was the arebitaclural 
symbol of the bands joined in prayer: it polnlad tbe vray to 
Mecca and to Paradise, and demoaatrsted malhematioally 
ibedivioe iruibibat all things convey towards and meet in 
ibe One. .- E B. Havel L. See M. Prisae D* Avernas. 'V 
Arl-ArcBa.' ' 
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old architectural art, and due to Ue various specia. 
Jitiea it can be truly lercned as an architecture of 
iU dynasty. Haveli, on the other hand, has tried 
to tuidermine the Moghal architecture, and to 
create e controversy about the Muslim buildings 
in India • He says that it was built due to the Hindu 
artisans, and that it had no similarity with the 
Muslim style of Spam or Egypt, giving it a bare 
communal colouring, but this is mischievous, as 
there was no question of Hindu and Muslim in 
architectural art. Although he ssys that the 
organisation of building craft is very cosmopo¬ 
litan; *No class of society has stood so strongly 
tor religious tolerance and principle of universal 
brotherhood of man as the master builders, and 
nctne have done more for the spread of civili¬ 
sation, peace and goodwill among all men. How. 
ever bitter religious and social animosities might 
be, the building fraternity know none of them. 
Pagan craftsman build for the Christian, Christian 
for the Muslim and Buddhist for Jafn and Hindus, 
and Hindus for every sect-' So it can safely be 
said that the new Sit of architecture grew up t* 
perfection under the influence of the Moghal cul 
hire without the question of Hindu or Muslim, and 
that in all the Moghal buildings you will find the 
same underlying ideals of'Beauty' and 'Unity of 
God-Head'. The Taj, Itimad-ud-Daula, the buil¬ 
dings at Fafehpur Sikri, the Jami-Masjid of Delhi 
and other royal palaces are unquestionably the 
lltuforeslsUm and ndia> 
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The Moghald have very carefully selected 
all the fine materials of marble and sandstone to 
which they could lay their hands upon for the 
construction of their buildings. The delicate and 
fine work on the marble sheet has so exquisitely 
been chiselled out as if it appears that the 
leaves, iloweia and festoons have all sprung 
up from the marble within and look eo natural 
at first sight that one wavers to believe it 
to be the work of chisel and human hands spe¬ 
cially in Taj, which surpasses any of the buildings 
of the world in massive grandeur and sculptures¬ 
que imagination- The most rejnarkble feature 
of these buildings is that, though very massive, 
they appear far smaller in size, and look far more 
pleasing to the eye, and far more pregnant with 
human feelings, ever suggesting the aesthetic 
attributes of the romantic and the tender in beau¬ 
ty, than any other building ever produced 
through human agency. 
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History off the ILaimdlilords 
off Agra Oudh 


THE 

BOOK 


THIS 

GREAT 

WORK 


contains siiort histories of the estates^ 
their founders, lifc'sketches of their pre¬ 
sent proprietors/ artd th^'r public and 
social activities* U >»ll) also contain the 
chronicles of every important district In 
these Provinces, dealing with the history 
of the o!d Kings, the historical buildings 
trade* commerce and principal crops etc* 
The book will be of about 700 pages ex¬ 
cluding photos on Dy. slie white- 
creamlald prinUng paper. 


will be as far as practicable an exhaustive 
and complete pictorial and historical 
survey of the life and times of the land¬ 
lords. It wlU also preserve their fatBlty 
memoirs for the posterity. 


Oi/imUm 


Aora Pro-oince Zamir^ihr^' A»so>:ifiticn» 
Aiiahobad'.“ 

"The bock cn compIcUon nviD be a monumenUl 
work the landholders as a class,'' 

N^wob Qir Mo)ioin'm(id Yusuf, Ki- 

"Such a publication Is a very Important one.As 

an authentic record. It will help you to solve many soclah 
political and other problems nov and In the neat future." 

TKe Fxonur. 

"The boci<.contains the San ad, family connection, 

estates, history of the landholders vhich vlll be a perma* 
pent Kcord of the history of their family and estate." 

Tfi€ Ireodii*: 

".Over 800 landholders have already sent the 

short life^ketches for Inclusion.among them being 

His Highness the Maharafa of Benares." 
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